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LIFELONG LEARNING: HIGHER .EDUCATION'S RESPONSE 


The phrase, "a learning society," is ‘appearing in the professional 


literature with increasing frequency. A skeptic might contend that this 
7 = ’ é F, en UY, . 
phrase is an exaggeration when used. to describe American contemporary 
a ‘ 4 . s - 


society. Nevertheless, evidence abounds oh a higher ratio of people 
~ ie 3 


of all ages are pursuing learning activities thap at any time in our 
. . 1% ~~ 


history,, , The same phenomenon is occurring in other countries of the 


world ‘ pabiery Europe and our neighboring countries of Canada and 
ibe ha a a 


} Maxico. aan = : <i ' 


wide &, : gat 
Thére have,always been in pur ‘society, individuals who, after 
‘ I ‘ gee ‘ . 
campleting full-time formal education and assuming roles as adult 
wr : . i € . 


citizens, continued their education on a part-time basis for a host ofh 


reasons. However, the number has: increased rapidly in recent years andy 


v 


¢ Fi ae 
will illustrate this point. 
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be Community college part-time credit course enroilments increased © 
>. 7 


‘ 


$450 percent ta the decade 1964 to 1974... Such enrollments exceeded 1.7 
million in the’ fal) of 1974 and i cagaie neaely half of the tot 1 
_As impressive as those Figures are, senior colleges and untopeeteles in 
\ the fall 1974 aneol d an additional 2 1/4 million Btudents (SOURCE: 
National Center Educational adiehenteat, In neither case ae 
figures incltde many thousands of other adults who were engaged in non- 


/ » : : 
credit.educational activities conducted’ by community colleges, senior 


_, colleges, and universities. 
% 
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the end of that increase does not appear to be in'sight. A few statistics 
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. ’ " * 4 - : + 
iad One other introductory comment on this matter of enrollment Loum eek 


mention.. The gains-in higher education enrollments which have occurred 


. 


during the past two years, reversing the no-growth period of the early 
70's, are due insubstantial part to the continued {increase in part-time 


enrollments. In fact, the no-growth period of the early 70's would have 


- , @ 


been a painful reduction in enrollments for many more institutions than 


«< 
N 


it was except. for a significant growth in part-time’ enrollments during 


s =k 


that same period. The~majority of this part-time enrollment is comprised 


of adults who combine learning with earning. There is every indication 


that this trend will continue. What better evidence is there that we 


t 
' 3 


are in fact increasingly becoming a "learning society." 
The texms "adult" and "continuing education" have traditionally been 
used, to designate the programs developed to serve this group. The terms 


"lifelong learning" and "lifelong learners" which are comjng into 
- v 


‘ : 
common use emphasize the fact that the sharp line of demarcation between 
e 


the full-time education traditionally undertaken by youth and the part-. 
™~ P ' 


time educational activities undertaken by adults is largely artfficial. 
‘a! ; Education is increasingly being viewed as a continuous process of LPARNING. 
\ A venice: of cultural, seated’ and economic factors account for this 
increased interest in iifetong learning. Also, a variety of agencies, 
fy, i sabite and private, educat ional “Sind non-educational in basic purpose, are i 
offering programs and Al EAU SEES SED serve the growing iffterest invtife- L 
lang leagping. ae ee the purpose of this presentation to address 


& the factors which @#re creating this demand nor describe how various social : 


agencies which are attempting to serve it. Rather, it is to explore how 


~ 


os 


~~ * responding to this challenge. 


-one tajor component of our educational system, higher-education, is 


\ ss 


. . 


A study conducted in 1972 by the Center for Research and Development 


vin Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley, led to the 


conclusidoh pret at that time one-third of American colleges and univer- 
sities were engaged in eet programs, mary of them related 
to lifelong learning. . 


To show more explicitly how higher education is res®onding, three: 


° é 3 
specific developments have been selected fdr elaboration. These are 


~ 1) new degrees, 2) acadgmic credit for experience, and 3) programs for ty 


v 


campus and who usually need to study on a-part-time basis. Few 


older people. Their interrelatedness will-tbécoma evident as they are \ 
presented: , _ e3 . 

e . : » 5 ; ’ : 
od NEW DEGREES . 


> 


1. The External Degree. ‘ 


Several types of external degrees have appeared on the educational 
“ % 


scene. Houle says that "external degrees, like computers, come in 


a, ne which some new theory, organizing principle, 
or invention creates an advance dn potential service’ (Houle, 1973, 


p- 87). Houle goeg on to seca three. Rape of external degrees: 


(1) the extension degree, (2) the aie depres? aud (3) the assessment 


~ ‘ 


dagree. : - ” 
a) The extension degree is the oldest of the three types. In its. ; 
wy, | ae 
mést common form, it is awarded upon completign of a l eaientes program 


; ’ .Y eat 
conducted at a time and place accessible to those who cannot come to a 


‘ 


e % ic 
° 
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modifications, are made in admission, instrwetion, and evaluation. ‘It tes : 


is pretty much a case of old wine | An bottles, doled out over a period 
; 3 ) : : 
‘ ' / . 
of time... . : ao 


b) The adult degree was developed on the premise that psychologically 
and socially, adults are sufficiently different from eollegeyouth. to 
warrant a different type of educational program. Such a degree may depart . 


‘substantially fhoin traditional degrees in admission, instruction, and tae 
2 a ' 
evaluation. Old wine may or may not be-used but it is served from new - 
ae “i ; 


; ’ 
decanters. = ot Z 
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Interest in the adult degree has picked up rapidly in recent years. 
: A ee \ 
Houle reports that in the two-year period from 1969 to 1971, of a group r 


of approximately 100 inwbitubidas with membership in the*Association of 
University Evening Colleges, the percentage offering special degree 
programs Yor udules increased fron 50 to 75 percent. — , 

c) ising the computer aNeLOuy thegassessment , degree might be thought : 


A ¥: bs 4 
of as the third-generation degree. It emphasizes the assessment and \ 
a¢ Bias ' Ny 
demonstration of competency. The basic rationale of awarding this degree 


is that learning rather than course credits and other formal requirements 
should constitute the basis for awarding a degree. Consequently, this 
degree represents a substantial departure “in philosophy from the extension 


oe 
and adult degrees. Those who opt for the second generation extemal 


degree for adults are ready to abandon some of academic tradition. 


Proponents of the assessment degree are committed to trying a major 
departure. They emphasize accomplishments of the learner, however ] 
L ‘ 


’ 
acquired, over other considerations. ‘ 


milfs 


ry 
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2. Institutional Examples’ s a | - - 
a) ‘The evince Externdl mere oe the icdesetl of New York isa 
highly flexible degree. There are no entrance reg irements based on 
previous educational attainment, age, or place of © .stdcnon: No formal r 
instrdction is offered as nee of the program chou a carefully 


developed curriculum is outlined for each degree. Students may study 


ea any way they choose. Their accomplishments are assessed by grades 


for courses taken elsewhere; college-level Bremen ened examinations; 


and, when adequate methbds of assessment. are avaliable: college-level : cm 
LY 


knowledge acquired through dife experiences> 


<* 


This, Regents External Degree is different inf four ways from our re 


traditional higher education degree: (1) formal admissions requirements * 


are waived, (2) all effectiye methods of learning are accepted as valid, 


(3) varied methods of assessing achievenent&re used, (4): the degree is 4 


~ 


awarded by a state agency rather than directly by a higher educational 
institution. ; 28 , : . . . € 
. b) Learning at Empire State of the State University of New York can 
be undertaken in six ae ways: (1) formal courses. offered by 1Q 


~ , bad ay 
another institution but not limited to colleges and universities (Bmpire’ 
State ibgett offers no courses); (2) @utorials in which a teacher guides 
an taddyidwer student in ‘the study of a particular area ee knowledge; ‘ 


(3) organized self-instructional programs such as correspondence COUT SES 4“ f 


programmed learning,’ and televised instruction; (4) cooperative stddies: 
i 


in which several pegere similar interests work together; (5) direct 


experience, whirch may be supervised or unsupervised; (6) independent ) 
ff : 
study by such means as reading, writing, or traveling. 


=5= 4 \ 
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' 
9 ' 
; ; 
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ane A ee 


’ . ‘ 
. ; ® 
TA student may begin a program at any time by developing, in ba 
consultation with a mentor, a contract which describes what he or she 

proposes €° do during a specific period of time eto achieve mutually agreed, 


upon goals. These goals may be occupational, disciplinary, ne ee 
’ 3 2 
ary, or problem oriented. The student™selects the method of learning, ° 


subject to the resources available to him. A student's work is directed hy 


: - 


by a mentor; an experienced faculty member, who may work full- or part-time ig 
for Empire State. This mentor may algo serve as a tutor and helps the 


student evaluate his or her performance. : | : : 


e 


degree is awarded when a student completes a program of study at~a 


Ny 


level which the -faculty accepts as meeting the college's standards. Credit # 


earned at other a@credited collegés is completely transferable into the 
ii i 3 
é 


mn ee program in most cases. Like the Regents External Degree, virtually every- ‘ 
thing diggers from normal college practice. The one traditional element 
that had been retained is the nisin period of Full ime study i aa 
remains basically the same as normally required for an associate and 
. bachelor's degrees. 
c) Minnesota Metropolitan State College was, authorized !in 197? by the 
State Collége Board as an upper difrision college. MMSC is lecared in the a 4 
shadow of the University of Minnesota. It has no piyateal acilities of ‘ 
its own and but a analt core F tuliadtie facplty and aiministrators, . ~ 
Instruction takes place in Seas {iiveardee churghes, parks, and 
y commercial institutions. : 
A MMSC was designed tO serve a student body that is beyond the ) 
} _ traditional college age. Further it is committed to provide educational < 
a > , 
; 4 
~ ° — ke 


10 


serves adults who have acquired the equivalent of two years of post- F lh 


. : Val . 
Minneapelis-St. Paul: metropolitan area junior‘colleges; ‘others have. 


Sa d) A fourth example can be seen at community colleges. It is 


if - a 


opportunities for the poor, minority groups, and women.v Basically, MMSC 


secondary education.and have the. potentidl and desire to complete al 


bacculaureate “degreé. Many of its students are transfers from the six 


. : = XN 
conp {eted post-secondary vocational-téthnical schools of have attended Fi 
: ee fi ; 
: ‘ ; 
senior colleges. : . 4 
> . : : ri ae 


’ ; 
.. A student may epter at any time and, as with the SUNY progran, 


. . 


develops an educational degree centract. Also, he or she can utilize a 


: ‘ “ 

variety of approaches to carrying out. the contract. When a student) 
believes he or sie has completed the degree requirements,. evidence is 
presented to a Final‘ Assessment Committee. If\the Committee concludes 


that the student has attainéd a satisfactory level of competence, he or. 
. 4 
she is recommended for a degree. a not, the Committee makes recommenda- 
¥ i y, . 
tions for the student's continued study. a8 f 
aor) 


‘difeiCult to categorize an external degree so far as thése institutions 


2 \ 


y 
are concerned. Their’range of services is-so broad that the distinction 
, a # 


between Est ht smewee campue and part-time’ and off-campus students has 
a 


_little meaning. Furthermore, many community colleges began as "external" 


s @ 


‘institutions. That is, they gperated entiregy with rented and borrowed | 


community facilities while a campus was being developed. Even there- 


after, most have continued a major "outreach" effort‘using borrowed 


facilities. . : 
- Pg 


A number of, community colleges around the country, however; have 


remained entirely external institutions with noO‘eampuses as such. Twa af 
-7- ¢ 


es * tee at. OY ae, |x j 


: ae 7 - ae : ‘ a ‘ » a 
, of these are the Community College of Vetmont and Whatcom Communit College 


40, Ypshingtan n State. I will destribe briefly the program of CCV adminis- 


tered from Montpelier by jthe Vermont Seekers Community College Syateit 


It has .regional site offices located in high schools, state olleges, afids 
other facilities in various sections ‘of the state. The college is eres 
~- e 
primarily for a rural population which could. not, otherwise achieve a 
- SN 4 - 3 : ‘ . 
eollene: education. . 


\ 


ace Th'e aniphests is span the associate degree. though GEEeLT LeaGe programs 
are offered for those not einen, a perso No specific: devel of 


“6 educational ‘actifevenent ‘is required for entry bid applicants are required 


Oy es, eee 
». ‘to undergo an extensive process .of counseling and exploration. The 


exploration process involves taking selected courses with achievement 
; : é : ; 
carefully evaluated. When the counselor and student are both satisfied 


ry 


: that the explordtion process is satisfactorily completed, a contract is 


X Bs : 
_developed between them for completing the program. This*contract includes 


ee 
plans to attain achievement in intellectual, social, and physical skills- 
« = 7 . ° 


e ’ . = i “ ‘ . 
a _ ACADEMIC CREDIT haem 
There is.a growing trend and intere in granting’ academic credit to 


adults for learning acquired from life and work. Thisveffort is a 


‘ recognition of the fact that Pe who return to college bring with them 


ee 
= 2 


a variety of learning experiences which they should,be entitled ‘9 have 
: ts ; Ng - ; 
evaluated tor academic credit. mt . / 


« 


A 1972 survey of 1185 colleges and universities was conducted to 
determine the extent to which academic credit was being awarded for’ prior- 


experience learning | (Ruyle, 1974, pp. 53-94). It was found that 
e ‘ Fi " : ‘x 


cate . 


° 


‘ 


institutions of Nigher education are increasingly awarding academic credit 


for knowledge and experience formerly unaccreditable. Two-thirds ii 


ae 
Of A group, thirty-five: percent gave credit for courses offered by 


1185 institutions surveyed reported ns were granting such credit. 


milita y programs if approved by the Office of Educational Credit of the 


American Council on Education. By contrast, only eight percent of the 


institutions reported that they awarded academic credit for Peace Corps, 


Vista, or community volunteer work. . t 


Further perspective of developments in this area can be gained 


. 


from’'a 1974 report of a EF nverrenoeea by the Cooperative Assessient of 
Experiential Learning CAEL Newsletter, 1974). That report states 


that of 266 selected institutions, forty percent granted credit for one 


or more types of prior learning and thirty-one percent granted credit 


- 


for work experience in‘business. Another investigator estimated that in 


1963 fewer than ten institutions were involved in granting credit for 

a 
non-college learning (Meyer, December, 1974). By contrast, he concluded 
that in 1974 the number was close to 200. He found credit was being 


granted at four levels: (1) ee de aad life or work experience without 


evaluation; (2) for demonstrated Kgpedees competence, or skill gained* i ie 
+! f , : ws 


& 


Y 


- from experience; (3) for analysis of learning gained from:a specific _ 


‘ a. 


L 
type of experience; and (4) r iar’ synthesis of knowledge gained ‘from 
a variety of experiences. . . a 


The literature available on the assessment and creditation of prior 
: z x 


rN “ 
experiential™ieparning is sparse. The traditional and predominant work 


* in assessing the educational effortsof non-educational organizations has 


& 


ty 


a 
ris 
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been that of the Commission GY, AESEEE EAE TOR of Service Experiences YCASE) 
- _ Over the years three CASE guides have bean published by the perrre 
Katy - . Council on Education: the first one shortly after World War II, the second 
after the fitinn of Korean War veterans, and the third in 1968. The Guide 
provides recommendations on granting academic credit based on an evaluation 
of courses taken at military service schools. 
Major current work in this area is currently under way by the 
Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning (CAEL), which was referred 
-to previously. This is a joint affort of the Educational Testing Service 
co” 
and a group of colleges and universities, with financial sappoet from the 
"Carnegie Corporation. ~ ; : 4 
CAEL's primary effort is the development of methods and techniques for 
assessing experiential learning. Current practices are being inventoried. 
> The results will be used to prepare manuals and guidelines. Assessment 


oe 


devices developed through CAEL will be tested and the results shared with 

other institutions. tattdal CAEL surveys show that traditional institu- 

tions are most likely to grant credit for work perience snondered by an 
i institution and undertaken after admission. By contrast, new and 


innovative institutions frequently grant credit for life experience which 


occurred prior to admission (Trivett). 


2 SERVING OLDER PEOPLE 
One, out of every ten Americans is over sixty-five years old, over 


twenty million people. Approximately seventy-five percent of those men 


and ninety percent of those women are not working. Yet the vast majority 


of them are @ bile and .in good health. There are another twenty million 
cia “BS. ‘ 


in the fift five to sixty-five age range. P 
These older individuals represent as ide a variety of backgrounds 
as do any other age Brug: meouadeee: they are often stereotyped. 
Older Americans require a broad range of educational programs to assist 
them in (1) adjusting to sianuine tite situations, (2) finding outlets 
_,for’ skills and interests, (3). participating in personally satisfying 
'activities,and (4) fulfilling desires to be ‘of service. 
| Because of the recent trend toward lifelong learning, along with 
efforts of agencies, organizations and groups at’the state and oi 
levels and’of the Aduindatration on Aging at the federal level, a grow- 
Mi, " 
ing number of colleges and ‘universtties are making special efforts to 
perve older people. These programs range from free or reduced tuition 
to special classes and programs. A recent study involving a cross- 
section of 300 fhigher sdamanton instit}tions produced the following list 
activities 'for older people--a number of which, are overlapping (Never 
Tod Old to Learn, pp. 19-33). ) \ ae 


- On-campus oe oe 
am ' 


- Outreach courses in off-campus locations 


ca 


- Peer Group instruction by well-educated retirees 


- Comprehensive programs in areas with high concentration of older 
people 


- Preretirement planning to help preparé for a new life style 
- Educatio 
uca ional vacations on college campuses 


- Consortia of institutions to maximize resources 


4 
, 


- Supplementary services such as counseling, health and transportation 


v -11- 
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On 


- Mass media instruction and information for an older audience 


g 
- Training for new careers 


Here are examples of what higher educational institutions are doing 


» 
in some of these areas: 
Residential caurses. Some colleges and universities have residence 
4 


programs for older people. At Western Washington State College a group 
Sy 


of senior citizens live on campus and take college courses. In addition, 


they are available. t younger students as informal advisors and counselors. 


A public housing project for the elderly is located on the campus of 
Syracuse University. Residents of the project hold University identifi- 
cation cards entitling them to full use of University facilities. 

Outreach programs. A number of fiseteattone take courses to older 
people in community centers, housing complexes, churches, schogys. and 
nursing homes. This type of program is being conducted By Pima Community 
College in Tucson. “ Another example is the, OPUS os (Older Persons 
Us ing Skills) of Florida Communit College at Jacksonville. That outreach 

_ program servés over 1000 re persons through classes focused on leisure 
activities and personal health and finance. 

oe awe onete: Some institutions in urban aveeas have 

developed programs whch tap the pool of taleht represented by spianae. 


One such program is the Institute fbr Retired Professionals at the New 


School for Social Research in New York City. PACERS DENERs who come from NX 


_A wide variety of shobesiene backgrounds, serve as discussion lecturers 
in many of the Institute's courses (numbering about sixty) which range 


from contemporary affairs to poetry, language, and music. 


-12- ¥. 


at 
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/ 
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Comprehensive wan Miami-Dade (Florida) Community College is, ; 
an example of an iAStitution which offers a comprehensive pregram of 


> 


services for oe les people. ‘Among the methods they have ysed to reach 
thi group is a flyer describing their prograns) for scenes 
which is distributed with Southern Bell Telephone bill mailings. | A 
‘Several thousand older people are havelad in their various programs 3t : - 
any one time. ‘Since the Miami area has a high concentration of Spanish we 
speaking older people, many of the courses are given in Spanish. 

Miami-Dade Community College is alae coordinating a nationwide 
consortium of community relinnes called Project Elderly. Institutions 


in the consortium plan together and exchange ideas and information on 


» 
program development and outcomes. 


SUMMARY f . 

This paper presents an overview OF how American higher educational 
inekicietens are responding to the trend toward qermat lifelong learning. 
As with any social effort, problems and issues exis tg .The purpose of this 
paper is to report developments rather than to evaluate and air issues. 

Ip steainet however, some of the problems and issues confronting lifelong 
educat ion will be identified. 

As with any social program there is the issue of "who pays?" With 3 
states and communities being increasingly pressed to finance social 
service areca it is very difficult to obtain funding for new programs. 
As a consequénce, most lifelong learning activities require substantial 


financial suppert-by the participants. This produces the inevitable as 


- 


a3 
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| 
result of precluding many peeple who have the need, desire, and ability 
ae ‘to benefit from lifelong learning activities. 


/ ‘ . 
ae There are other financially-related issues which have not been 


- 


adequately resolved. For example, -if credit is granted: for experiential © 


= 


learning, should tuition and fees be charged, and if so, should they be 


4 


J ive same as for residential-students? ; Further, if tuition and fees are, 


in party for services available ‘only on campus, should they be assessed 
at a different ate for of f-campus courses? Little research has been done 
on the comparative cost of on-campus and HeGcas education. An 
analysis By the saianetonal Eebecabae Howard Bowen, led fi to conclude 
ae that ft varies coe (Bowen, ‘Howard Rs; iiernuetine the External 
Gassess ps 151-163 in Diversity by Design, edited by Samuel Gould). 
» Translating experiential learning into credits represents another 
neobten area. It is probable that the credit unit will remain the 
standard of seqheeae exchange among perenne of higher edycation in - 
Aieviee. The system has much to commend it. At the same time, 
difficulties are encountered when non-traditional learning ie ine ved. 
A related and moge serious problem is quality control. There is a 
, strong temptation for institutions that are pressed for funds and short 
on students to give lip seryice to quality: control in their non- 
egiieiaaa learning Botivitted:» Horter stories abound of instances 
where ‘institutions have awarded credit for activities which could hardly 
be classified as educational or where the amount of—eredit awarded was 
greatly in excess of wHat seems reasonable. Further, in many such cases 


‘ 


. no effort has been made at evaluating’ what might have been learned from 
ie 
‘ 4 A}§- 


life experiences for which credit is awarded. RKinally rhage ave been 
instances of fraudulent or at least highly questionable institutions 
appearing on the “landscape to take advantage of the growing interest ‘in 
lifelong learning and non-traditional education. Too often they appear 
to be nore interested in-making siesav buck” than in providing quality : > 
educations «w_ | ' 
“Even with, these unresolved issues and problems, there ik eve 
“\. reason to conclude that educational leaders with vision aad Richer 
educational institutions whose motives and reputation are beyond quest ion 
will provide the leadership and research needed to iene “dtelone learn- 
ing forward as a vital fuhction of American higher education. They 
_will, I am confident, prevent Gresham's Law of poor educational practices 


and ulterior motives discrediting lifelong learning .as a legitimate 


higher education activity. 
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